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“The Wonderway River’”’ 


DOW N the great wide river she came sailing, 
full in the pathway of the setting sun. Red, 
brown and gold-brown were her sails stretched 
to catch the faint evening breeze. 

But the tide was running out to sea, and this, 
too, was helping her gently forwards. She was 
the good ship “ Seagull,” a trading vessel, plying 
between the far inland countries and the Port?of 
Queer Town, now homeward bound after six 
weeks’ voyaging. 

At the helm, bathed in the golden glow of the 
setting sun, which was illuminating the ship’s 
decks with a radiancy past belief, stood young 
Jason. His father, and his Uncle Kay were both 
in the little cabin down below, for this stretch of 
the river was very easy to navigate, and though 
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Jason was only fourteen, he had sailed the 
waterways of Queer Country since he was six 
yeats old and could handle a ship as well as 
most men. Though there was no other human 
being on deck, he was not alone, for there were 
at least a dozen black-faced monkeys swarming 
up and down the riggings. And two large, 
brilliantly-coloured macaws were perched on the 
hand-rail close beside him, the spirit of colour 
incarnate. These birds were to be presented to 
the little Princess Marigold, for her collection of 
beasts and birds, caged, so they said, in the 
park-lands that stretched behind the silvery 
Palace. 

The main cargo which was weighing the small 
vessel down, till she rode deep in the water, was 
gold, rough-hewn lumps, as extracted by the 
queer little dwarf men, out of the gold mines. 
These mines were tight up country, fourteen 
days’ sailing by the winding waterways, by great 
dark, solemn forests, and then through the 
jungles and swamps beyond. 

These little dwarfs were quite friendly, but 
some of the natives of those outlandish parts 
wete wild and almost savage, and resented 
Traders coming to their country. 

Sometimes Captain Jason and his brother-in- 
law, Kay, and the boy, young Jason, would go 
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in fear of their lives, for many strange tales were 
told of brigs, and barques and brigantines which 
had set sail from the Port of Queer Town to 
traverse these wild waterways, and had never 
been heard of again. Both of the men wore amu- 
lets, hung on chains, round their necks, to ward 
off the evil of the unknown, but young Jason 
did not trouble about these things. 

This had been a successful voyage, and the two 
men in the cabin below were in the best of 
spirits, already reckoning up their gains, for they 
wete joint ownets of the good ship “ Seagull.” 

But to Jason, the boy at the helm, with his 
deep-set grey eyes full of dreams, the success or 
failure of their trading was of no importance. A 
little better food perhaps, a few silver coins for 
himself to spend at the Fair-time down in the 
City there, what were these practical advantages 
beside the immensity of his dreams ? 

Time was what he longed for—and who can 
buy time ? Time to dream, time to think, and 
above all, time for music. Time to play on that 
beloved fiddle of his, to learn to understand it, 
to master its possibilities. 

Here was a life all action and quick adventure, 
which to most boy’s minds would be a source 
of never-ending joy, and yet to Jason it was 
merely a waste of time. What he desired above 
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all things was peace and leisure. He was not a 
delicate boy, and yet he envied, with unspeakable 
envy, the little Princess Marigold, the future 
tuler of Queer Country. Not because of the 
wealth, and power that was to be hers, but © 
simply because she had masters to teach het 
anything she wished to learn, and leisure in 
which to evolve dreams. 

The little Princess Marigold, to whom those 
gay birds were to be offered. Just a little girl, 
three years younger than himself, and yet, how 
deeply he envied her ! 

And, if he had but known it, he, too, was an 
object of envy, and to none other than the little 
Princess herself. Standing there at the helm, his 
thick dark hair blown back from his wide fore- 
head by the breeze, his red shirt open at the neck, 
his thin brown arms bate to the elbow, his long, 
sensitive fingers grasping the helm, to the eyes 
of one childish observer he was everything that 
was desirable. 

For here the Wonderway river wound its way 
round the outskirts of the Palace grounds, and 
close above the bank the late King had built a 
gay summer Pavilion overlooking the river. A 
wide balcony ran round the upper story, built 
out to catch the sea breezes, and from which the 
most perfect sunsets could be viewed. Here, with 
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her head nurse, the little Princess had come that 
evening. She leaned over the balcony rail, dressed 
in fine embroidered lawn, and a little lace cap 
upon her rippling golden curls. 

As the good ship “ Seagull ” swept round the 
bend of the river, she clapped her hands with 
delight, exclaiming, “Oh! look Nurse, look ! 
One of the fine big trading ships. Oh! how I 
wish I could go away in one of those big ships, 
and find adventutes.”’ 

“Why, your Highness, what nonsense 1s 
this!” cried the old woman. “ Just as if you 
didn’t often go in the Royal Barge, all bedecked 
with coloured awnings and gay banners, and 
float gently down the river with your kind 
aes 

“Oh, yes, I know all that,” broke in the 
Princess impatiently, “but that’s so dull and 
tame, just sitting on silk cushions, dressed up in 
my best clothes, and all the people staring and 
cheering, and having to bow first on one side 
and then on the other, like a silly Mandarin. 
And nothing ever happens. There’s not an ounce 
of danger or excitement about ¢hat. It’s just as 
tame and stupid as the rest of my life—and I 
hate it all—so there!” 

“You ate a naughty, ungrateful little girl 
then,” replied her nurse, “think of the poor, 
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tagged, dirty little girls down in the city there— 
why...” But here Marigold again inter- 
rupted her. 

“Tam sure they have mote fun than I have 
anyhow, running about with bare feet and pad- 
dling in the river. And even if they are hungry 
sometimes, what 7s food compared to freedom ? 
Do look at that jolly-looking boy, Nurse,” she 
went on excitedly, as the “ Seagull,” drawing 
nearer, she caught sight of young Jason at the 
helm. 

~ How happy and strong he looks, standing 
there with bare legs and no hat. Oh! how I 
wish I was like him. What luck some people 
have! He’s steering the boat all alone, Nurse. 
How clever he must be. How old should you 
think he was ? ” 

I’m sure I couldn’t say, your Highness,” re- 
plied the nurse, crossly. “ Come along now, it is 
time we went in. If you took mote interest in 
your studies, instead of in a common boy like 
that it would be a great deal better for you.” 

Marigold only tossed her head disdainfully, 
and leaning over the balcony as far as she could 
teach, watched the “ Seagull ” till she was lost 
to sight round the next bend of the river. Then, 
with her bright brown eyes still sparkling with 
pleasure and excitement, she reluctantly allowed 
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herself to be led off to bed, still thinking with envy 
of the “happy Boat Boy,” as she called Jason. 

And he, while steering the ship down to the 
harbour mouth, was thinking of her as “ that 
happy little Princess,” surrounded with love and 
leisure. Leisure in which to dream dreams, and 
create music. 

For as he held fast to the helm of his father’s 
ship, his thoughts were all of a tiny attic bed- 
toom, where high upon a shelf lay a black case, 
and in that case an old violin which once be- 
longed to his mother, and was now his most 
dearly-loved possession. With what unutterable 
longing did his fingers tingle to clasp that bow. 
On his first voyage his father had yielded to his 
persuasions, and had allowed him to take his 
fiddle with him, but “never again” he had 
vowed and sworn. How could a boy work and 
be of use on a ship, when he was for ever stealing 
away to play by himself, strange little airs, and 
sad, haunting melodies ? No, the fiddle must 
be left at home. “ It was a wonder,” his father 
said, “‘ that he had not broken it in half in his 
anger, and thrown it into the river. A woman’s 
toy. No thing for a man to handle. One who 
was destined to become a sailor, a trader, an 
adventurer, as his father and grandfather had 
been. The boy was too soft by half! ” 
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So Jason was never again allowed to have his 
fiddle on the ship. Now, after all these weeks, 
he was longing for its touch beneath his chin. 
Once let him be free of the “‘ Seagull ” and he 
would fly to it, like a bird to its mate. 

Just then he heard his uncle’s step behind him. 

“Your father would speak to you in the cabin, 
Jason,” he said; “I will take the helm. Now 
we ate nearing the city, there will be other craft 
about and the steering is not so easy. Begone 
now, and don’t anger him with your dreamy 
ways for he is in a good temper at present, and I 
would fain keep him so.” 

Jason’s Uncle Kay was a tall, thin man, pale, 
with dark, beady eyes and a hooked nose. He 
looked more like a townsman than a sailor, 
except for a deep sabre cut down one cheek, 
which gave him rather the look of a pirate. He 
walked softly and spoke low, was extraordinarily 
brave, but rather cruel. 

Jason could remember but little of his mother, 
but what he could remember was all kindness 
and pity, and in no way like her brother. 

Reluctantly Jason went below. He did not 
love his father, but he respected him. His Uncle 
Kay he neither loved nor respected, but only 
feared. He had once seen him pick up a tiny 
kitten and slowly strangle it to death. It was 
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yeats ago, but he had never forgotten it. He 
shuddered even now to think of it. 

His father was sitting in the tiny cabin, under 
a ted swinging lamp, writing in the log-book 
of the “ Seagull ” open before him. 

For a minute after Jason’s entrance he went 
on writing, then he closed the book and looked 
up. 
“My son,” he said, “you ate no longer a 
child. It is time you understood something of 
life and trade. When we cast anchor you would 
be off to your idle pursuits, but now I require 
you to stay. The Customs officers come on 
board, there are papers to be signed. Then the 
cargo has to be assessed, and a tenth part to be 
made over to the King’s treasury. It is time you 
understood all this.” 

Jason sighed deeply. “Yes, father,’ he mur- 
mured dreamily, but he was thinking of his 
violin, and how there would be no chance now 
of his playing on it that night. 

“ Then to-morrow morning I shall require 
you to take round to the Palace the live gifts I 
have brought for the Princess.” 

“Yes, father,” acquiesced Jason, more de- 
pressed than ever. So even to-morrow morning 
he was to have no leisure! “ And mind, no 
mooning and dreaming over this business,” 
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went on his father, sternly. Then losing all 
patience at Jason’s lack of interest in what he 
was telling him, he suddenly banged the table 
with his fist till all the glasses and china in the 
locker rattled again. 

“Wake up ! ” he shouted. “ Wake up ! I tell 
you!” Jason jumped and grew red with the 
suddenness of the onslaught. He never could get 
used to his father’s loud, frightening ways. But 
this sign of a sensitive nature only enraged the 
sailor the mote. 

“Wake up, I say—You’re half asleep now,” 
he went on angrily, “‘ standing there blushing 
like a gitl! Oh! Heavens above ! that I, Jason 
Fulk, son of Fergus Fulk, the great Trader King, 
should have a son like this with a mind set 
only on tunes and such-like whimseys. A boy 
who tutns ted at a sudden noise. B-wr-r-t-r-. 
Get out of this. Get out before I handle you 
roughly!” and springing on to his feet he 
pushed the petrified Jason up the companion 
stairs on to the deck. Standing there together, 
side by side, father and son, there seemed to be 
no trace of likeness between them. Big Jason 
was a typical sailorman, with a square-cut, fair 
beard, bright, piercing blue eyes, deep-set under 
shaggy, ted-gold eyebrows. He was of a ruddy 
complexion, now bronzed deeply by hot suns. 
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Very powerful in build; a strong, persevering 
and intensely practical man. 

And young Jason, so imaginative and dreamy, 
slight in build, with deep grey eyes like pools 
‘full of mystery. No wonder the sailor could make 
nothing of this son of his. The exact opposite of 
his father in every respect, except in a strange 
tenacity of purpose, that through all his dreams 
and fancies persisted unquenched. 

A father and son bound surely for friction 
throughout life, for already the sparks had begun 
to fly. 
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YOUNG Jason had been kept working till 
so late the night before, that he had had no 
chance of playing upon his beloved fiddle. And 
now when the morning sun was shining brightly 
into their attic room, his father never left his 
side till he had despatched him down to the 
quay to fetch the live gifts they had brought for 
the little Princess Marigold. So his violin still lay 
in its case untouched upon the dusty shelf, for 
to have reached it down in front of his father, 
and then started to play upon it, was more than 
he would have dared to do. 

It was a beautiful summer morning, and had 
not his whole mind been full of suppressed music 
he would have enjoyed the expedition. The 
two brilliantly-coloured macaws were perched 
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one on each shoulder. One bright blue and 
ted, the other blue and yellow, and cuddled up 
in his arms he carried the special little black- 
faced monkey he had tamed on the voyage 
home. The macaws were heavy, but they were 
not fierce. Occasionally one of them would run 
its beak quite gently through Jason’s thick, dark 
hair, thinking it was preening his feathers for 
him. Their long claws felt rather sharp through 
his red cotton shirt as they clung to his shoulder, 
but Jason did not mind, he loved all birds and 
beasts, and had grown especially fond of these 
during the long voyage home. 

He strode along now, by the river side, whist- 
ling a little air that he was longing to weave into 
more subtle harmonies upon his fiddle. He did 
not mind much the thought of parting with his 
pets, because he knew they were going to a 
lovely home where they would have a teally 
happy life. It was a long walk to the particular 
part of the Palace grounds where he was taking 
the live gifts. The Royal Zoo was at the far side 
of the Palace park-lands, enclosed by high walls, 
and there was a little postern gate there which he 
knew communicated with the head keepet’s lodge. 

When he at last arrived there, he rang the iron 
bell-pull that hung by the door, and in a few 
minutes heard footsteps approaching. 
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The door was opened by a funny-looking little 
old man, bent nearly double, not with age, but 
because he had been born like it. His grand- 
mother had belonged to the tribe of mining 
dwarfs, who were all somewhat hump-backed. 
“ Hidelgo,” the head keeper of the Royal Zoo, 
could never bear to be reminded of this fact. 
He liked to pretend his ancestors had always 
inhabited Queer Town, but his yellowish, wrin- 
kled skin and humped back proved the contrary. 

He wore a tan-leather jerkin, laced knee 
breeches and bright blue woollen hose. On his 
head he wore a blue-peaked bonnet-like cap, and 
in his hand he carried a short-handled, powerful 
leather-thonged whip. This he never used upon 
the animals, he loved them far too much, he only 
cracked it at the leopards occasionally. 

What he used it for mostly was for thrashing 
the under keepers and boys, if ever he saw them 
ill-treat an animal in their charge. As the postern 
gate opened, Jason saw that it led into a tiny 
flagged courtyard, and beyond this Hidelgo’s 
lodge blocked all further view. There were four 
otange trees in green tubs, one in each corner of 
the little courtyard, and the door of the lodge 
was also painted bright green and had a little 
brass knocker. It all looked very gay and in- 
teresting, and Jason would have liked to ask 
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the keeper if he might come through and see 
the Zoo, but he did not dare to do this. He had 
been told exactly what message to deliver with 
the gifts, and so now he gave it word for word. 

“ Will the fair Princess Marigold deign to ac- 
cept these gifts for her private Zoo, from her 
humble servant, Captain Jason Fulk of the 
trading ship ‘ Seagull’ ? ” Then he bowed and 
handed over the birds to Hidelgo, to whom they 
went quite readily, because they knew, as all 
birds and beasts do, when a human being is in 
sympathy with them. 

But when he handed over the queer little 
monkey which he had named “ Peterkin,” he 
could not resist kissing the top of his head, and 
this simple action quite won old Hidelgo’s 
heart, so he said, in his rather gruff, rasping 
voice, “ Would you like to come through and 
see some of the animals ? ” Jason nodded his 
head delightedly, he had often longed to get 
inside the Palace grounds. “‘ Thank you, sir, I 
should love to see them,” he replied. They first 
had to walk through the keepet’s lodge, spotlessly 
neat and clean, and then out at the other door 
on to a gtavel path that ran round a beautiful 
gteen sward, in the middle of which was playing 
a lovely white marble fountain, with gold and 
silver fish swimming in the large basin beneath. 
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On the gtass strutted huge peacocks with 
spread tails, gorgeous in the sunshine, and sitting 
up on their hind legs, or playing about fearlessly 
with each other, were large snow-white hares. 
Jason stood fascinated with this scene. 

“Don’t they try and run away ?” he asked, 
pointing to the hares. 

“Oh, no,” replied old Hidelgo, “ they ate so 
happy here, where should they want to run to ? 
It is the same with all the animals here, they are 
free to roam about the enclosed park-lands, all 
save the leopards, they ate too fierce to be quite 
free. The animals and birds in this Zoo have 
liberty all the day, and then they come back into 
their houses to sleep or to feed, just as human 
beings do.” 

As Jason was shown round the park he found 
this to be quite true. And the wonderful thing 
was that all the animals seemed to be quite 
friendly with each other. A group of beautiful 
antlered stags wete gtazing quite close to a 
couple of zebras under the trees. 

Macaws and bright-plumaged toucans, and 
patrots perched on the same branches as the 
monkeys or gtey squirrels. 

And then their cages were so fascinating, not 
a bit /ike cages, but all made of white wood with 
gables like miniature Swiss chalets, and some 
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with painted signs hanging from them to show 
what kind of bird or animal lived in them. 

~ They all know their own houses,” explained 
the keeper, “ and when I ring the big bell, just 
before dusk, they all come hurrying to their 
homes in time for their evening meal, which is 
ready for them then.” 

“ Do any of them stay out too late ? ” asked 
Jason, with interest. 

~ Sometimes they are naughty children,” re- 
plied Hidelgo, with a reminiscent smile, like an 
indulgent parent. — 

"And then do you punish them ?” asked Jason, 
with a glance at the whip in the keeper’s hand. 

“No,” said the old man. “ That is not neces- 
saty. I call each by his name, and they know by 
my voice when I am angry. And they do not 
like, these little ones, to feel that they ate out of 
favour.” 

“ And do you have names for them all ? ” 
asked Jason, in amazement, for there must have 
been over one hundred birds and beasts of 
different kinds in the Royal Zoo. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Hidelgo, “of course I 
have, and I never forget who is who.” Jason 
noted with surprise that he did not say, “ which 
is which,” as most people do when speaking of 
animals, 
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“But those white hares, for instance,” he 
asked, “‘ they look to me exactly alike, how do 
you know ¢hem apart ?” 

“These Cerelean hares,” said Hidelgo, “ they 
only look alike to you because you do not know 
them, to me, each one has a separate personality. 
Look at a flock of sheep, how alike they are; but 
a good shepherd knows each sheep separately. 
Well, I am the shepherd hete, or,” he added, 
with that kindly smile that altered his whole ex- 
pression when he was talking about animals, “ the 
father of the family. Just as you please ! ” 

Jason was gteatly interested in all this. 

“If I did not want to be a musician above 
everything in the world,” he thought, “ I would 
have liked to be a keeper here, under this kind 
old man.” 

Just then, through the trees, they caught sight 
of a boy, a little bigger than Jason, who had 
hold of one of the stags by its horns, and was 
pulling its head from side to side, evidently 
teasing it in sport, for they could hear him 
laughing aloud. 

The instant Hidelgo caught sight of this per- 
formance, he was transformed from a gentle, 
kindly old man, into a sort of yellow fiend. In- 
stead of his face becoming red, or white with 
passion, as is usually the case with people, it 
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turned a bright saffron yellow. His black eyes 
blazed with fury, and with a diabolical yell, 
waving his whip over his head, he flew at the 
offending boy. Although he was at least a head 
and shoulders taller than the old man, the boy 
coweted away from him in terror. And well he 
might! For Hidelgo, leaping upon his back, 
like some gteat ape, and pinning the boy by his 
neck to the ground, thrashed him unmetcifully. 

“ Ah,” he screamed, “ you hateful child, you. 
You great bully. Ugly as sin. You dare to mal- 
treat my beautiful Bevan, my king, the joy of 
_ my eyes, the pride of my heart, the finest stag of 
the whole herd. Ah! You may be thankful I 
have not a knife in my hand with which I might 
cut off your ears. There, go! and never let me 
see you again! ” and with a final stinging cut 
with his whip, he left the poor wretched boy 
writhing upon the ground. 

After witnessing this little scene Jason changed 
his mind about wishing to work under Hidelgo 
in any capacity. 

Just as they were turning to leave the grounds, 
Jason caught sight of a little procession coming 
across the park. 

First walked a small herald blowing on a silver 
horn, then came two little ladies-in-waiting, 
dressed in pale green. Then a beautiful little 
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girl dressed in white, whom Jason knew must be 
the Princess Marigold, and bringing up the rear 
a tall, forbidding looking woman in a white uni- 
form. This was Marigold’s head nurse. Directly 
Hidelgo saw them coming, he tried to hasten 
Jason’s departure, but Marigold catching sight 
of him as they neared the fountain, called out : 

“ Stop, stop! I want to speak to that boy. 
Don’t let him go,” and leaving her nurse and 
attendants she ran up to Jason and the old 
keeper. They both bowed low to her, and she 
went on excitedly, ““ Yes, it is the boy on the 
boat, I thought so. What is your name ? ” 

“This boy,” explained Hidelgo, “is the son 
of Captain Jason Fulk, your Highness. He has 
been sent by his father, who is a great trader, to 
present you with two beautiful macaws and a 
small monkey of the Instuck species.” 

“ That is very kind of him,” said the Princess ; 
then turning to Jason with sudden dignity, she 
continued, “You must offer him my thanks. 
Say the Princess Marigold is pleased to accept 
his kind gifts.” Then turning to her nurse, she 
announced : 

“I want to speak to this boy alone. You can 
leave me.” The nurse, bending low, whispered 
something to her, evidently in protest, but the 
Princess only shook herself impatiently. 
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“Do what I say,” she commanded, imperi- 
ously. “‘ Stand back there,” pointing to a group 
of trees a little way off, “1 will not go out of 
yout sight, but I want to speak to him alone.” 

Very reluctantly the little group of attendants 
stepped back as she had commanded them. 

Jason gazed with wondering surprise at the 
pretty little girl. He could not imagine whatever 
she could have to say to him. 

The minute they were alone she dropped all 
that imperious way of speaking, and becoming 
suddenly a perfectly natural and excited little 
girl, exclaimed, seizing his arm : 

“Oh, boy! I do envy you. Tell me quick, 
when ate you sailing again, because I am coming 
with you. Yes!” nodding her head deter- 
minedly when she saw his look of incredulous 
horror, “I am—yes, I am. I am sick to death of 
being a Princess and a girl. I’m going to be a 
common boy, and a sailor, and have adventures, 
oh! lovely adventures with fighting and dan- 
gers, as I’m sure you must have, and——” But 
here Jason could not restrain himself any longer. 

“ But, your Highness,”’ he burst in, “ even the 
very cleverest of magicians cannot turn a girl 
into a boy, let alone a grand Princess into a 
common sailor, so how—— ? ” 

This time it was Marigold’s turn to interrupt, 
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which she did with a vigorous stamp of her 
little foot. 

“ Stupid boy!” she cried ; “I can pretend to 
be a sailor boy, I suppose. See, I have short hair 
already,” and she shook her mass of golden hair 
at him. “I shall wear some old clothes of yours 
and you shall hide me on the boat till we have 
started, and you will tell your father that I am 
a friend of yours, and that my name is ‘ Roy,’ 
do you see ? and I have come to help to work 
the boat. I have planned it all,” she wound up, 
exultantly, “and you must help me.” 

Jason could hardly believe his ears. That this 
beautiful, pampered little girl should actually 
suggest going on his father’s boat, among rough 
men, dressed in Ais old clothes. It would be 
horrible, if it were not so grotesque. 

It was all he could do to prevent laughing in 
her face, but he realized that that would never 
do, as she, at least, was in deadly earnest. 

~ But it is all so rough and hard, your High- 
ness,” he began stammeringly to explain ; “ poor 
common food and a dark little cabin with just 
hammocks to sleep in and——”’ 

“ But that’s what I want,” she burst in ex- 
citedly. “ I want rough, strong things. I am tired 
to death of fine clothes and rich food, and dull- 
ness and safety. Oh! if I had only been born a 
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boy, nothing would have held me back. Tell 
me, don’t you just /ove yout life of freedom and 
adventure ? ” 

Jason shook his head sadly. “‘ No, I don’t,” 
he said; “‘I’m tired of rough words and hard 
work. My uncle is often cruel to me, and even 
my father is hard and unkind. I’m tired of 
voyaging and would give anything to be left 
alone with my fiddle. Music! that’s what I love. 
Why, if I lived here like you do, I would wander 
under these lovely trees all day and make music 
up in my head, and I would have the most per- 
fect violin,’ he went on, his shyness forgotten 
as this vision of joy revealed itself before his 
eyes, “ and I would play and play on it, till even 
the very birds hushed their songs to listen to 
‘aakereed 

Marigold was amazed at this, to her mind, 
inexplicable ideal. 

“Well, life zs queer,” she said, “If only you 
had been born the Princess and I a sailor boy, 
how happy we should both have been. But you 
must help me to do this. I must have at least ove 
big adventure in my life. I don’t care what they 
do to me afterwards. They can kill me if they 
like ! ” Jason thought they would be far more 
likely to kill him and his father, but he said 
nothing. 
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“ And I will tell you what,” she went on, 
‘ when we are back again I will give you a most 
lovely new fiddle for 2 present, and what’s more 
you shall come to the Palace if you like and 
learn to be one of the King’s own minstrels, and 
then on State occasions you will be playing in 
the minstrels’ gallery.” All this sounded very 
thrilling, but far too vague and impossible of 
fulfilment to impress Jason very much. His 
business was to prevent this wild little girl from 
getting herself and him into trouble. 

“ Why, they would find you directly on our 
boat,” he explained, “‘ and then they would im- 
prison and perhaps kill us for having kidnapped 
you. A Princess can’t just run away like a com- 
mon little girl.” 

~ She can and she will,” said Marigold most 
emphatically, with determination in every line 
of her face and figure. 

Just then the nurse came towards them, calling 
out : 

~ Your Highness, Princess Marigold, you must 
come in now. The sun is too hot upon your 
head, and your governess will be waiting for 

ou. 

“ Fiddlestick ends ! ” exclaimed Marigold, im- 
patiently ; “I’m as strong as a horse.” Then to 
Jason : “ You have not seen the last of me boy, 
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so be prepared,” and with a wave of her hand 
she was off through the trees and across the 
park, as fleet of foot as one of her own gazelles, 
her attendant troupe despairing of catching up 
with her, could only trail disconsolately some 
way behind. 

“Tf Princess Marigold was a common little 
girl,” thought Jason to himself, “‘ she would be 
the talk of the town. I do wonder, when she 
becomes Queen, how she will govern the land.” 
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“The Little Stowaway” 


THE “ Seagull,” with full canvas stretched, 
was once more speeding before the wind on the 
Wondetway river, but this time away from 
Queer Town, bound on a new and somewhat 
petilous voyage. It was just twenty-one days 
since her landing at the Port, during which time 
Jason had been kept so busy by his father that 
he had had but little chance of playing upon his 
beloved fiddle. Just a few snatched hours, hete 
and there, which generally ended in hasty con- 
cealment of the violin upon his father’s approach, 
as though it had been some evil thing he had 
been engaged upon. 

Jason could never quite make out if his father 
hated the music in itself, or whether his hatred 
of it was partly caused by unhappy memories. 
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Jason’s mother, to whom the fiddle had belonged, 
had played upon it most entrancingly, and 
though his father had never mentioned his wife’s 
name to a single person since her death, seven 
yeats before, he sometimes wondered whether 
it was not because of sad and perfect memories 
that he hated the fiddle and could no longer bear 
the music of its strings. With such a hard, austere 
man, who could say ? 

And now there was no chance of the boy 
handling his beloved bow for a long time to 
come. This voyage was to be a difficult and a 
hazardous one. They were to navigate but 
little-known waterways, in search of a particular 
fruit grown only in one spot and guarded by 
the inhabitants of that spot with desperate 
vigilance. The fruit, which was of a bright 
scatlet colour and covered with prickles, was 
shaped like a large pear. The outer rind was 
vety thick and tough, but when pierced, there 
poured out a rich, red, syrupy juice, which, 
when applied to any cut, bruise or burn, was an 
infallible cure. 

The apothecaries of Queer Town would give 
almost any sum for even a few of these scarlet 
hiberniscus, as they were called, and Jason’s 
father and his Uncle Kay hoped to return with 
several bushels of this wonderful fruit. 
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But this expedition was a dangerous one, for 
not only was the country where they grew very 
difficult to get to, but the natives of that country 
were a wild and almost savage race. When ap- 
ptoached before, they had absolutely refused to 
part with their fruit, even although offered many 
fine things in exchange. 

Living as they did, in a wild and isolated 
district, such things as flour, jam, coloured stuffs 
and bright beads were highly prized by the 
natives, but even these had failed to tempt them 
to part with their fruit. 

The reason of this was not because they 
prized its usefulness, they knew nothing of its 
powers to cute pain. Why they would not sell or 
exchange it for anything on earth was because 
they considered the trees upon which the fruit 
gtew were sacred trees. In fact they worshipped 
the hiberniscus trees and the fruit that grew upon 
them, as part of their religion. 

For no money, for no valuables whatever, 
would they barter the fruit of the sacred tree. 

How then did Captain Fulk and his brother- 
in-law intend to procure a cargo of this wonder- 
ful fruit ? By guile, if possible, but if that failed, 
by force. 

Theit methods were not to young Jason’s 
liking, but how could a boy of fourteen influence 
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two men intent upon their schemes of acquiring 
wealth P 

When he had once said, “ But, father, it is 
ctuel to take this fruit from the natives if they 
think it is sacred,” his father had exclaimed, in- 
dignantly : “ Cruel ! what nonsense, boy. They 
ate only ignorant savages, and if they refuse a 
fait exchange it is their own fault. It is they who 
ate cruel to keep unused such a wonderful 
remedy for human suffering. They leave the 
fruit till it falls rotten from the trees.” 

To most boys’ minds, all this promise of ad- 
ventute would have brought the keenest joy, 
but though Jason was no coward, as you will 
presently see, he could not bear the thought of 
possible cruelty and bloodshed. Where his Uncle 
Kay was concerned he feared all things. 

He himself loved beauty and peace, but his 
uncle was out for gain and cared little what 
means he used to reach that end. They were 
sailing up the river to bring terror and destruc- 
tion with them. However, it would be a long 
voyage. Even with a favourable wind it would 
take them at least thirty days to reach the Malarté 
country where the wonderful hiberniscus trees 
gtew. The natives of this country were called 
Melarteese. They were pale brown in colour and 
wore, as clothing, the skins of white wolves, for 
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it was much colder there than in the Queer 
Town country, and the woods wete infested with 
packs of white wolves. 

Captain Fulk had come prepared for the colder 
climate, with warm clothes and blankets stowed 
away in the hold of the “‘ Seagull.’’ He had made 
this voyage before, and knew what to expect as 
they sailed northwards. But at present it was 
very hot, for they were still upon the upper 
reaches of the Wondetway river, and had not left 
the Port of Queer Town above twelve hours. 

Jason was feeling rather lonely, for he had no 
birds or monkeys now to keep him company, 
and his father and uncle were always talking 
together of trade, or of shipping, and of how 
much money they hoped to make by this or that 
venture, and took but little notice of the boy, 
other than to give him orders. 

His father did not mean to be unkind, but he 
was out of sympathy with his son, and, not under- 
standing him in the least, hoped by rough ways 
to make him more manly. To turn his dreamy, 
sensitive nature into one of practical, bustling 
activity. He did not, or would not, see the hope- 
lessness of the task. 

The boy stood now at the helm, but his 
thoughts were far away. The river here was very 
quiet, and they rarely passed any other craft, so 
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that he had but to keep the ship on a steady 
course and all was well. His father and uncle 
were down in the cabin having some food. 
Presently they would call him to go down for 
his dinner, while one of them took the helm. 
Suddenly, quite close to him, there sounded a 
voice, a voice, too, he seemed to know, 

~ Jason,” it called softly, “ Jason, I’m hete : 
I’m coming out, I can’t stand it any longer,” 
and hardly believing his own eyes Jason saw 
one of the lids of the row of water bartels slowly 
tising, and a head looking out. It was a queer, 
tough, yellow, shorn head, a shock of tangled 
locks shielding a dirty but laughing face. Next 
came a red cotton shirt, much like his own, then 
a pait of short, ragged blue knickers, bare legs 
and sandals, and beside him on the deck of the 
“ Seagull” stood a ragamuffin of a boy, who 
teached about up to his shoulder, and who 
looked up at him cheekily out of eyes he seemed 
to know. What on earth did it all mean? The 
voice that had come ftom the barrel had been 
the voice of the Princess Marigold, but this, 
this rough, dirty little boy, who and what was 
he ? Then very softly he spoke, and again, the 
voice was the voice of the Princess, 

“ Don’t you know me, Jason ?” it said, “I 
told you I would come and I always keep my 
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word. I chopped off my curls, stole these clothes 
from one of the gardening boys and crept into 
this barrel last night when you wete in Port, and 
here I’ve been doubled up ever since, munching 
chocolates which I brought with me. But, 
phew!” she went on, calmly stretching her- 
self, “I am stiff now, and I am tired of choco- 
creams and nothing else.” 

Jason rubbed his eyes and stared and stared 
at this vision. He had never been more amazed 
in his life. That the Princess Marigold had actu- 
ally carried out her threat of coming with them 
was incredible. To think of her there on the 
deck, standing beside him with all the calmness 
of a professional stowaway! It was flabber- 
gasting ! How on earth had she escaped from 
the Palace, from the nurse’s vigilance, from all 
the servants and guards ? What was happening 
there, at the Palace now ? What terror, what 
panic, must be raging there. But little cared this 
devotee of adventure. She had sad she would 
come and she dad come, that was all. The thing 
was beyond belief. 

“Oh, your Highness,” stammered Jason, voic- 
ing some of his thoughts, “ what will they say at 
the Palace ? What will my father say ? He will 
be up on deck at any moment. We will have to 
put about and return with all possible speed to 
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Queer Town. Oh! your Highness, how could 


you ?” 

~ Your Highness ! Your Highness ! ” mocked 
the Princess angrily, stamping her foot upon the 
deck (for like all adventurous spirits she had a 
temper). “ Stop calling me ‘ your Highness ’ this 
minute. My name is ‘ Roy’ now, and Roy I am 
to be. I don’t cate what they are doing at the 
Palace. I never see my father more than once ot 
twice in the week, and I am sick of governesses 
and nurses and tutors. They have led mea pretty 
dance for twelve years, so now I shall lead them 
one, that’s all. I was absolutely determined to 
have some fun in my life, so here I am, and you, 
Jason, must help me.” 

“ Help you, your Highness, Roy, I mean,” 
exclaimed Jason in tones of horror, “how can 
I help you? The minute father and Uncle Kay 
know you ate hete, they will, of course, take 
you straight back again to the Palace.” 

“ Know Vm hete,” echoed Marigold, scorn- 
fully, “they are only to know Roy is here, a 
little ragged stowaway from the slums of Queer 
Town. They won’t ‘ put about’ and waste a 
day’s sailing to land Roy back again in the town. 
Of course they are never to know that I am the 
Princess, and if you tell them, I will never, never 
forgive you. So thete ! ” 
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“Oh! but you can’t! You can’t, really,” 
protested Jason ; “ why, if they think you are a 
real boy, and a stowaway, they will thrash you— 
why, they might do anything to you. Uncle Kay 
can be very cruel, and even father has a temper. 
They might put you out on the banks here. Oh, 
you must, you must tell them who you really 
ake 

“T shall wot,” said Marigold, “no more will 
you. Promise me now, swear by all you love 
most in the world, that you will never, never, 
tell them that I am the Princess Marigold, what- 
ever happens. Promise me, dear Jason, promise 
me faithfully.” 

Poor Jason, staggered by the shock he had 
had, was now tendered almost speechless by this 
last appeal. 

“Promise me, Jason,” persisted the little 
Princess. “‘ Say these words after me, or I will 
jump into the river here and now,” and she 
actually began to climb upon the rail. Knowing 
her capable of much, Jason thought even this 
might be no mere threat. “ Oh, your Highness, 
Roy, I mean, do be careful.” 

“Say this after me, then: ‘I, Jason Fulk, 
swear never to tell a living soul that Roy is really 
the Princess till she gives me permission.’ ” 
Terribly against his will, but not knowing what 
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else to do, Jason repeated the words after her, 
but not till the last one was spoken did she jump 
down from her perilous perch. Then they heard 
sounds from below, and the voices of Captain 
Fulk and his brother-in-law coming up the 
companion-way. Jason went white with fear, 
not for himself but for the Princess. But not so 
Marigold. She had not been born a Princess for 
nothing ! Without losing one scrap of her colour, 
with a laughing, roguish eye and a delightfully 
nonchalant debonair manner, she swaggered 
across the deck and, standing in front of the big 
bearded captain, and drawing herself up to her 
full height, heels together, she gravely saluted 
him. Jason, with bated breath, watched the little 
scene in horror, expecting the next moment to 
see his father’s heavy hand descending upon the 
little girl’s back, but to his infinite surprise his 
father burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Well! shiver my timbers, if ever I’ve seen 
such a sight before,” he exclaimed ; “‘ whete in 
the name of wonders did you spring from, you 
young varmint you ? Jason,” he turned angrily 
to his son, “is this young guttersnipe some pal 
of yours, eh ? Has he come off some small boat ? 
I’ve seen no other craft go by.” Then turning to 
Marigold, again : ““ Where do you hail from you 
cheeky young beggar you, eh ? ” 
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“Tm a stowaway,” announced the Princess 
calmly, “and my name’s Roy. It isn’t Jason’s 
fault,” she went on, and the boy noticed that she 
was clever enough to assume a tough, common 
way of talking. “He had no notion I was on 
board. I hid in that barrel, see,”’ she went on, 
pointing to the one she had just crept out of. 
“You had forgotten to fill that one with water, 
So it just suited me.” 

“Well, of all the cussed cheek, this beats 
everything ! ”’ exclaimed the captain, but Jason 
was amazed to see that he raised no hand to 
strike the supposed boy. He did not understand 
how, to certain natures, an absolute lack of fear 
compels admiration, and they will bear with any 
amount of cheek rather than the faintest sign of 
cowatdice. But not so with his Uncle Kay. Less 
hot-tempered than Jason’s father, he was a far 
harder-hearted man. 

“We will have no stowaways on this ship, 
my lad,” he said, quietly, but in tones that Jason 
knew well and greatly dreaded. “ Do you under- 
stand me ? ” and catching hold of the little girl’s 
wrist he started to wrench it sideways, in a 
manner that his nephew knew only too well. 

With an exclamation of horror Jason sprang 
forwatds. He was afraid for himself, but he 
would dare much for another. 
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meucie, he exclaimed; “you. . .* but 
luckily for him, before he could finish his 
sentence, his father had interfered; catching 
Kay by the arm he pulled him away, but not 
before he had given the delicate little wrist a 
nasty twist. 

To Jason’s surprise no word or cry escaped 
the lips of the little Princess. She only grew vety 
ted, and her brown eyes blazed with passion. 
The captain, marking this, pointed it out to his 
brother-in-law, exclaiming, “Hi, Kay! look at 
the little spitfire. By my halidom, I like the look 
of this lad, he has spirit. Stowaway or no he 
shall stay on my ship if he has a mind to, and 
work under my orders. I only wish,” he added 
in a lower voice, but not so low that Jason 
failed to catch the words, “‘ that my own boy 
had half the spunk of this little guttersnipe.”’ 

“Work,” growled Kay, “aye, by the powers 
he sha/J work! I'll see to that!” and young 
Jason shuddered to see the cruel gleam in those 
natrowed black eyes, which he knew so well and 
had so much cause to dread. 

Thankful that the first encounter had passed 
off so wonderfully well, but still dreading the 
future, Jason approached the Princess after the 
men had moved aft. 

“Did he hurt you very much?” he asked, 
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sympathetically, for he saw that she was holding 
her wrist where it had been wrenched. 

“ Yes, he did, the brute ! ” replied Matigold, 
“ but you needn’t be afraid, I shall not make a 
fuss about it,’ she went on, calmly, “I’ve not 
started on a life of adventure expecting no pains. 
I’m not a fool ! ” And, indeed, she was to prove 
the truth of this assertion many times before the 
voyage was over. Not once, but many times a 
day Jason was to hold his breath in sheer amaze- 
ment at the pluck and resource shown by this 
highly educated and most delicately brought up 
little girl. From the very first his Uncle Kay had 
taken a strong dislike to the stowaway, just as 
his father had taken a strange fancy. Thus, in 
theit treatment of the new cabin boy, as they 
dubbed him, the two partners were in direct 
Opposition. Young Jason did all he could to 
shield Marigold from his uncle’s cruel behaviour, 
but any attempt at interference on behalf of the 
little stowaway only seemed to make the man 
mote determined to quell that dauntless spirit. 
Jason would never forget, as long as he lived, 
the first time the new “ boy ” was ordered up 
the tigging. It was the third day after ““ Roy’s ” 
sudden appearance on board the “ Seagull,”* and 
though Jason had been trying to instruct her, 
whenever possible, in seafaring ways and terms, 
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he had never dreamed of allowing the little girl 
to scale the rigging in his place. Now the dreaded 
moment had come when the order was definitely 
given. The captain was below at the time, asleep, 
for he had been on deck half the night, so there 
was no one to interfere. 

Jason, running forward, called out gaily, “ ll 
go, uncle,” and sprang at the mizzen shrouds, but 
his uncle, turning white as he always did when 
in the worst passion, cried angrily, ““ Mind your 
own business, Jason, I ordered this idle young cub 
here aloft, not you. Now Roy, up with you, or 
Pll thrash you within an inch of your life.” 

“Right you are, sir,” cried Roy, gaily, and 
without a moment’s hesitation began to scale 
the mizzen shrouds as though born to it. 

Jason, with a sick dread at his heart, watched 
the ascent. Every moment he expected to see the 
little girl turn giddy and, losing her hold, fall to 
the deck beneath. 

Well he remembered the first time 4e had been 
otdered aloft. How the whole world had swung 
tound him and how he had clung there on high, 
in a black and swaying universe, his eyes tight 
shut, while the blood drummed in his ears. It 
was a sheer miracle he had not fallen. It had taken 
him many weeks of practice before he had lost all 
those sensations and could climb the rigging 
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without a qualm, and perch unmoved upon the 
cross-trees, without fear of sickness or that 
terrible sensation as if his heart was being turned 
upside down inside him. But now this complete 
novice, this refined and totally inexperienced 
little girl, was sitting astride the cross-trees, her 
uncovered fair hair blown around her ears by 
the breeze, and laughing gaily, yes, laughing, 
up there on the swaying mast head, and calling 
out cheerily : 

“Hullo, Jason! It’s lovely up here.” Even 
Kay stared up at the tiny clinging form, with a 
sort of forced admiration. 

“* By the powers, that lad has some spirit,” he 
exclaimed. “‘ But TP'Il break it for him yet,” he 
added, bitterly. ‘“ We shall have him cowed be- 
fore this voyage is over—see if we don’t.” 

But Jason, who at first had feared and dreaded 
all things for the little Princess, began to wonder 
if even his uncle’s steady persecution could 
crush that determined spirit. 

And yet in spite of all her seeming courage 
and nonchalant manner, there was another side 
to the little Princess that young Jason, alone of 
the crew of the “ Seagull,” had any idea of. 

The two “ boys” had theit hammocks slung 
in the fo’castle, side by side, and there, rolled up 
in coarse grey blankets, they slept through the 
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night, except when Jason was required to take 
his turn for night watches on deck. 

One night when he had been on duty from 
eight till twelve and was just turning in to sleep, 
tited out, he caught the sound of smothered 
sobs from the swinging hammock beside him. 

“Roy,” he said, gently, bending over the 
huddled form, “‘ what’s the matter? They have 
not been hurting you again, have they. Why are 
you crying ? ” 

The fair, badly-shorn head peered out at him 
from under the blankets, and though the now 
sunburnt and roughened cheeks were wet with 
teats, a shaky voice replied indignantly : 

“Tm not crying, Jason, leave me alone. No 
common sailor man shall make me cry, and if 
you dare to tell anyone, Jason, I will never speak 
to you again.” Duly impressed, but feeling rather 
snubbed, Jason crept into his hammock, but just 
as he was pulling the blanket round his shoulders, 
he heard a small and surprisingly gentle voice 
saying: “ Thank you, Jason. I didn’t mean to 
be cross. You have been very kind to me.” 

And Jason, his heart swelling with pride and 
happiness, thought to himself: “I would do 
anything for this little girl. I would die for her. 
Why, when she is Queen, I believe I would even 
become a soldier to please her.” 
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HAD it not been for the continual fear of 
discovery and its consequences, Jason would 
greatly have enjoyed the society of this novel 
sailing companion. 

After they had been navigating the wider 
teaches of the little-known country north of 
Queer Town for nearly three weeks, he had 
begun (almost) to believe in Roy as a separate 
personality. It was so rarely that the two children 
wete left sufficiently alone for him to dare to 
speak to the supposed boy, as the little lady she 
really was. Even when neither his father nor 
uncle wete within earshot, Marigold would 
flush with annoyance and command instant 
silence, if Jason so much as dared to treat her 
with too much respect, or any kind of ceremony 
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“ You must forget that I was ever a Princess,” 
she commanded, “as I have nearly forgotten it 
myself.” 

Easy enough to say, and, perhaps, she almost 
believed her own words, but for all that, to 
anyone with eyes to see, her royal blood showed 
in every gesture, in her very walk, in her glance 
of dauntless pride. She might disguise her voice, 
and even pick up some rough oaths from Kay 
or the captain, but through it all she was the 
little Princess Marigold, heir-apparent to the 
throne of Queer Country. 

One day, when the two boys had been allowed 
on land for a short time, the ship being held up 
for want of a breeze, they were sitting talking 
together under a thick foliaged tree. They were 
eating some wild bananas which they had picked, 
when Jason, pointing above their heads to 
where a brilliantly plumaged bird was perched, 
cried, ‘‘ Look, Roy, look! That would make a 
lovely specimen for your Zoo.” 

Then reminded by this of their first meeting, 
he went on, “‘ Don’t you miss your animals very 
much ? and won’t they miss you? You seem 
very indifferent to your father’s and nurse’s 
feelings, but how about your pets ? ”’ 

“Oh! they are not really my pets,” explained 
Marigold ; “I know it is called my Zoo, but 
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all the birds and beasts in it belong far more to 
Hidelgo than they do to me. Of course I like to 
go down to the park and see them, but they 
do not really know and love me. I can never 
handle them nor do anything for them myself. 
My father will not allow me to have a single pet 
in the house—not even a canary in a cage. Why,” 
she went on, emphatically, “I would far rather 
have one little mongrel dog or a tiny kitten of 
my vety, very own, that I could cuddle and feed 
and take to bed with me, than all those gorgeous 
birds and animals down there in the park. It’s 
just like the rest of my life,” she went on, petu- 
lantly, “all show and grandeur on the outside, 
and cold-hearted dullness within. I am thankful 
to have broken loose from it, and not for one 
moment have I regretted running away, no, not 
even when the meat is as salt and as hard as a 
brick, or when your Uncle Kay does his utmost 
to make me cry! I wouldn’t of have come for 
the world.” 

‘ But you will have to go back—you will have 
to go back some day,” said Jason. 

“ Oh, you old croaker!” laughed Roy, “I 
know that as well as you do, but I think this 
adventure of mine will have been a lesson to 
them not to chain me up gwife so tightly in 
future. I shall have proved to them that I am 
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no longer a baby! Fancy a gteat girl of twelve 
still having a nurse—it’s ridiculous! Then, pet- 
haps,” she went on, dreamily, ““I may never 
return from this voyage. Your father seems to 
think there is great danger ahead of us, if these 
natives turn nasty and attack our ship. We may 
all be killed and no one left to tell the tale in 
Queer Town.” 

“Oh, Roy, how terrible ! ’? exclaimed Jason, 
“then who would reign in Queer Country when 
the King, your father, dies ? ” 

“Oh, some old cousin, I suppose,” laughed 
Roy, lightly. “I’m not so set upon being a 
Queen as all that, Jason, though I promise you, 
if ever I do come to the throne, I shall make 
things hum. I shall go to war with the Accous- 
tians, and conquer them so thoroughly that we 
shall never be troubled with them again.” 

Just then the captain’s voice was heard calling 
to them from the river. A faint breeze was 
stirring in the tree-tops and the “ Seagull’s ” 
sails must be trimmed to catch it. The two 
“boys” wete wanted at once, on deck. 

This period of the voyage through the low-lying 
tropical lands, was very slow. Often the large, 
ungainly ship had to be propelled by huge oats, 
the two children handling one between them, a 
back-breaking and terribly slow performance. 
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Once, while passing between one main river 
and another, they had to navigate a small canal, 
scarcely wide enough to allow of the ship’s 
passage, and she had to be propelled through 
this narrow way by means of a long punting pole. 
But once out into the open country beyond the 
forests, the climate became perceptibly cooler 
and a breeze more common. 

Little Roy shivered in his cotton shirt, and 
Jason had to lend him an old grey jersey of his 
own. The captain allowed them each an extra 
blanket for their hammocks. He began to grow 
elated at the thought of the booty ahead of them, 
for he now reckoned with luck that they ought 
to be within the Malarte country within the 
next four or five days. Even Kay became far less 
morose as he thought of the scarlet hiberniscus 
fruit and what it spelt for him in golden coins. 
The only person who was not looking forward 
to the immediate future was young Jason. He 
was thinking of the poor natives, and what was 
in store for them, unsuspicious, knowing noth- 
ing of the thieves’ approach. Loving and reveren- 
cing their sacred trees, in quietness and peace, 
little dreaming how soon disaster would be upon 
them. 

Each day as they drew nearer to Malarte, the 
aspect of the country became wilder and more 
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barren looking. Large tracts of sandy, stubbly 
gtass stretched for miles on either side of the 
wide river. In the distance they could see a low 
chain of tocky mountains, which the captain 
told them were the Malarté mountains, and 
among the foot-hills of which the wonderful 
hiberniscus trees grew. The natives who guarded 
them lived there in caves cut out of the rock. 

~ Thete ate other settlements higher up the 
mountains,” went on the captain, “also in the 
forests beyond, I believe, but the pick of the 
tribe live among the lower hills to guard their 
sacred trees.” 

“If there are many men there, how can we, 
just two men and two boys, hope to conquer 
them ? ” asked Jason. 

~ Frightened already ?” asked his father, in 
sneering tones; “never you fear, my boy, I 
will not send you alone to do battle among the 
men. We have brought bright beads, and many 
other things to try first to win them over and 
effect an exchange. It is only if they refuse 
our gifts and all peaceful bribes that we will 
resort to force, but if we do have to come to 
ieee ss. 

“Yes, if we do... ” chimed in his Uncle 
Kay, with a smile of malicious joy playing about 
his mouth, “‘ I have some little schemes on hand 
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to try, and if they suffer, well! their suffering 
will be upon their own heads.” 

With a feeling of sick disgust Jason turned 
away. He would ask no more questions only to 
be sneered at by his father as a coward, or fe- 
volted by his uncle’s gloating cruelty. He could 
only ptove by deeds that he was not a coward, 
though he hated strife and cruelty. 

Marigold, on the other hand, looked forward 
with eaget excitement to the gathering of the 
sacred fruit. Here was high adventure indeed, 
and for what other purpose had she abandoned 
a life of luxury and ease ? None of the dangers 
or hardships of the voyage, so far, had slaked 
her thirst for adventure, or quelled that ardent 
spirit that had driven her forth in search of it. 

The “Seagull”? was to be moored to the 
opposite shore to where the forbidden fruit 
trees grew close by the caves of the Malarteese. 

It was towards dusk on the twenty-sixth day 
of their voyage when they cast anchor at their 
journey’s end. It was too late that evening to 
approach the natives with any friendly pro- 
positions, but early the next morning the small 
rowing-boat was swung down from the deck 
and loaded with bags of flour, coloured cloths, 
and gay beads, by which they hoped to tempt 
them to barter their sacred fruits. 
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The boys were to come too, but only as far 
as the landing point, and were then to be left in 
charge of the boat while the men crossed the 
mile of country between the river and the caves. 

Both the captain and his brother-in-law were 
in high spirits that morning. Through a spy- 
glass they had already seen the twisted thorn-like 
trees upon which the coveted fruit grew, and 
had even fancied they could see great clusters of 
the scarlet hiberniscuses themselves, hanging 
from the leafless twigs, for it was thus the fruit 
gtew. The air was keen and clear, and the sun, 
not yet too hot, shone gaily upon the rippling 
water. The men sculled rapidly, joking and 
laughing together, while Jason steered and little 
Roy squatted in the prow of the boat. The river 
here flowed between a low thicket-like growth 
of trees, leafless, for here the spring was late, 
but so close together that the trees formed a 
complete screen to the river and must have 
hidden their approach from the Malarteese. The 
ship, being concealed by a bend of the river, 
they hoped their arrival the night before had not 
been noticed. Of course there may have been 
some sentinels posted near the river, who had 
teported their arrival in the country, but, at 
least, no human being had been seen or heard 
by the small crew of the “ Seagull.” 
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After tying up the small boat securly to a tree- 
stump, the two men, shouldering the packs, 
started off towards the low hills, just visible 
above the tree-tops. The boys could just make 
out some darker patches in them, which they 
supposed must be the cave homes of the Malar- 
teese. They had been told by the sailors not to 
leave the boat under any pretext whatever, even 
if they did not return for several hours. The 
children had brought some food with them from 
the ship, of which they were very glad, for it 
was neatly three hours later before they, at last, 
heard the sound of the breaking twigs, and knew 
that the men had returned. 

Directly the boys caught sight of them, they 
knew that the mission had failed, for not only 
were they still carrying the rejected offerings, 
but their looks of sullen anger proved, beyond 
doubt, that the expedition had been in vain. They 
got into the boat and pushed off from the bank 
without a word to the “ boys,” who, seeing the 
state of affairs, did not dare to question them. 

After rowing in silence for some time, Kay 
burst out angrily, ““ Well! I told you how it 
would be. I knew peaceful methods would be 
useless. We have only wasted our time in going, 
and our money in purchasing these useless 
things,”’ and he kicked savagely at the packages 
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lying at the bottom of the boat; “ perhaps, 
another time, Jason, you will take more notice 
of my advice.” 

“ Avast there ! ” growled the captain, angrily. 
““*'Tis easy to say ‘I told you so,’ when the deed 
is done. I will not restrain you in your purpose 
now, you may be sure. The whole tace may 
perish for all I care.” 

“Agreed!” snapped out his brother-in-law, 
short and sharp. “ To-night, then, I will captain 
the expedition.” 

Young Jason gave Roy a look that spoke 
volumes, but Roy only shrugged his shoulders 
with a smile. Somehow life did not seem to count 
for much to this child of a royal house. Was it 
lack of imagination, Jason wondered, or a sort 
of atistocratic indifference to the fate of the 
common herd P 

No mote was said by the men till they reached 
the ship, when they retired into the cabin to feed 
and probably to discuss the night’s programme. 
As to the two children, they had no idea as yet 
what part in the proposed plans they were ex- 
pected to play, nor even whether they were to 
go with the men at all. 

Together they talked over possible plans. 
“Oh! Ido dope they will take us with them,” 
exclaimed Marigold, excitedly, “it would be a 
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shame to be left out of the fun now, when I have 
come all this way on purpose. Do you think if I 
went down now and begged your father, he 
would take me ? ” 

Jason strongly advised Roy not to go near the 
cabin at present, for the men were angry and 
disappointed, and in no mood to have their 
conference interrupted, or grant any favours. 

Reluctantly, the little girl gave in to his per- 
suasions, but her joy knew no bounds when 
towards the close of the afternoon the children 
wete called below and told they must be ready 
at ten o’clock that night to go with the men on 
their expedition to the caves. 

‘“ Mind,” said the captain, sternly, ““ two things 
ate absolutely imperative, silence and obedience. 
We must have no noise, not even whispering. 
And no ideas of your own,” he added, looking 
sternly at young Jason. “‘ Remember, all our 
lives depend upon silence and speed. We are 
taking you with us to climb some of the higher 
trees for the fruit. There are so few of us that 
we must chance leaving the boat unguarded 
to-night.” 

“ But what... ” began Jason, but his father 
silenced him with an angry glance. “‘ No ‘ buts’ 
now, Jason. I do not want a word from either 
of you boys. Here are my orders. We leave this 
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ship at ten o’clock in the rowing-boat, landing 
where we did this morning. Your Uncle Kay 
will land first and go ahead to prepare the way, 
we will follow later. He is taking with him some 
of the sleeping powder which is to be thrown on 
to the smouldering embers of the fires, which 
the natives always leave outside their caves to 
keep the wolves at bay. This will ensure the men 
not waking up for some time.” 

““ Not for ever, I hope,” put in Kay, sotto voce. 

“ And give us time to gather the fruit undis- 
tutbed,” went on the captain, as though no one 
had spoken. “‘ We are taking sacks with us, and 
hope to make several journeys backwards and 
forwards to the boat before break of day. Many 
of the trees are low enough for Kay and me to 
reach from the ground, but others need climbing, 
and boys are lighter for this work and mote agile 
than men. I know you can climb well,” he added, 
turning to Roy, “ for I have seen you scale the 
rigging many times.” 

“Yes, sit,” grinned Roy, cheerfully saluting. 
The captain’s stern expression softened into a 
smile. “ Do you like the idea ? ” he asked, more 
kindly. He had a soft spot in his heart for this 
dare-devil little stowaway. 

“ T just love it,” replied Roy, ecstatically. “ It’s 
thrilling ! ” 
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“ And you?” asked the captain, turning to 
his son. Poor Jason grew very red. He hated to 
disappoint his father, but what cou/d he say ? 

~ Enough,” exclaimed old Jason, contemp- 
tuously, “ no need to speak. Your looks betray 
you! Go now, both of you, and be ready, 
sharp at ten. Warm clothes, remember, it will be 
vety cold.” 

The night was a very dark one. The oars were 
muffled so that it was in complete silence and 
gloom that the little party leaving the “ Seagull ” 
glided down the black stream. 

They fastened up the boat at the same spot 
that they had done in the morning, without a 
single word being spoken. Kay landed and 
plunged into the woods, leaving the other three 
seated in the boat in ghostly silence. 

To young Jason’s mind, this time of waiting 
was almost the worst part of the whole expe- 
dition. It was a particularly still dark night, and 
there was not even a rustle among the tree-tops. 
He felt almost ay action, even of a violent 
nature, would be better than this terrible sus- 
pense. 

If his uncle had to get to the caves, cast the 
powder upon the fires, and return to the boat, 
it would take him at least half an hour, Jason 
reckoned, and five minutes could scarcely have 
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gone by yet. Just as he was feeling he could bear 
it no longer, and would go mad if something 
didn’t happen, he felt a little hand steal into his 
and heard an ardent, excited whisper from Roy. 
“Isn’t this most frightfully exciting ? ” 

““ Sh-sh-sh-sh,” hissed the captain, angrily ; 
but Jason, squeezing the little hand back again, 
felt strangely cheered. If a little girl could find 
enjoyment in the situation, surely 4e could bear 
it at least patiently. 

Suddenly a form loomed above the boat ; it 
was Kay back again. He must have run all the 
way. They could hear his heavy breathing. 

“ Come,” he whispered, “ all is ready.” 

In single file the strange little party crept 
through the wood. There was no regular path, 
they had to thread their way among the ttees. 
Even if a twig snapped beneath their feet, Kay 
swore under his breath. Once out of the wood 
they hastened their pace, breaking into a kind 
of ambling trot. Then the ground began to slope 
upwards—they were approaching the foot-hills. 
Then it grew steeper and steeper, and they could 
discern the strange, distorted shapes of the 
hiberniscus trees. Then the denser blackness of 
the caves. Kay, plucking the captain by the 
sleeve, whispered : 

“ Round ¢his way. The smell of the powder is 
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steep hill-side, but in the darkness this could not 
be helped. Soon one sack was full. Then Jason 
climbed the next tree and Roy held the sack 
below. Then staggering under the weight of 
their loads, they returned to the men who had 
their large sacks stuffed to bursting point. 

“Good boys,”’ whispered the captain, “ now 
we must go. We can carry no more on this trip.” 

The men were heavily loaded, but it was easier 
for them. Being tall, they could swing their sacks 
overt their shoulders and stride along unimpeded, 
but the boys could scarcely struggle along be- 
neath their loads, as the sacks kept bumping 
against theit legs as they walked. Jason wondered 
however he could have thought the night was 
cold. Perspiration was pouring down his face. 
He stared with amazement at the slight little 
fioure trudging along, so bravely, beside him. 

“It’s far too heavy for you, Roy,” he whis- 
pered, “ I wish I could help you. Throw some of 
the fruit away, do,” he went on, beseechingly, 
‘you can never carry all that to the boat.” 

“T just w7//,’ muttered the little Princess be- 
tween her teeth. 

Then at that instant the stillness of the night 
was broken by a rustling, tramping sound, away 
above their heads. 

“Wolves ! ” cried the captain. But it was not 
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wolves. This was the sound of human beings, 
bare-footed, but in some numbets, coming down 
from the hills above them, thrusting their way 
among the shrubby undergrowth. 

“Run!” cried Kay. “ Run for your lives ! 
“Tis the Malarteese! the hill tribes are upon us!” 

Tall, long-legged and strong, the two sailor 
men could run fast, and run they did. Jason, 
holding out a hand to Roy, cried: “ Drop your 
sack, Roy! Drop your sack. It’s too heavy ! 
Run, run for your life ! ” 

Roy ran, but she clung to her sack. When they 
reached the outskirts of the wood Jason flung 
his burden to the ground, and dragged the little 
girtl’s from her by sheer force. 

“ No, no,” she cried, “I won’t give it up ! ” 
But Jason, knowing that their lives depended 
upon their reaching the riverside in time, forced 
her to drop it. He knew only too well, that the 
men would not wait for the boys for more than 
a few seconds, when they reached the boat. His 
father alone might have done so, but not with 
Kay to influence him. 

Threading their way among the trees, it was 
impossible for Jason to keep hold of Roy’s hand 
all the time. ““ Come on,” he called, in panting, 
agonized tones. He felt his heart pounding be- 
neath his jersey, and knew that he could not 
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keep up the pace much longer. Then through the 
trees he heard the lapping of the river. One more 
last effort and he fell fainting into the boat, just 
as the men, giving them up, were pushing off 
from the bank. Fortwo minutes Jason was uncon- 
scious. When he opened his eyes again they were 
in mid-stream, pulling hard for the “Seagull.” 

“Roy,” he called, weakly ; “ Roy, are you all 
right 2?’ No answer. Had the little Princess, 
too, fainted. He pulled himself up into a sitting 
posture. “Where’s Roy?” he asked, fear- 
fully. “ Father, where’s Roy ? ” 

“Hold your tongue,” snarled Kay, “ how 
should we know ? You left him in the woods, I 
suppose, as you did your sack of fruit, you stupid 
weakling. You always were a good-for-nothing 
fool.” 

“Left him,” gasped Jason in horror, “I 
thought he was just behind me. Oh, father, go 
back. Let us go back at once,” he implored, “ he 
will be killed.” 

“Too late now,” said Kay; “if we go back 
now we will a// be killed. Didn’t you hear, boy, 
the hill tribes were surging down upon us, whole 
troops of them. They will be in the woods by 
now, searching for the fruit stealers, and they 
would show no metcy, you may be sure, to any 
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“ Oh, but you must save him,” cried Jason in 
despair, “you must, you must.” Then seeing 
his uncle’s obdurate, scowling face, he turned to 
his father. “‘ Oh, father, do save poor Roy! I 
thought you were fond of him. How can you 
leave him to die, there in the horrible woods ? ” 

“ Silence,” commanded his father, savagely, 
‘ate we all to perish to save one little gutter 
utchin. It was not my fault the boy came with 
S38 
“ Oh, uncle! uncle!” Jason entreated, “ do 
tow back, I alone will land and you can stay in 
mid-stream,” and he even caught hold of his 
uncle’s wrist to try and stop him rowing further. 
But his uncle was in no mood to be crossed. 
Angry, and bitterly disappointed, he was in an 
evil temper. With a furious oath he struck his 
nephew a blow on the side of his head. “ Will 
nothing silence you?” he growled; but that 
did, for the boy fell back into the bottom of the 
boat, white and stunned. 

When he next recovered consciousness he was 
lying on the deck of the “ Seagull,” and someone 
was dashing water into his face. “‘ Come then, 
rouse yourself,” commanded his father in none 
too gentle tones. “ We want your help with the 
sails. We must get away from this country. To 
loiter here would be our undoing.” Sick and 
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giddy, Jason scrambled on to his feet. He felt 
dazed and bewildered. 

What had his father said ? They must be off. 
Away from the Malarté country! Right away 
in the “ Seagull.” Then he meant to desert Roy, 
to leave her alone there to die in the woods. The 
little Princess, all by herself, in those grey, leafless 
woods, to be killed by the natives, to be devoured 
by wolves, or if neither of those fates overtook 
her, to perish of hunger. All this flashed through 
Jason’s mind in one second. Should he tell his 
father that it was no mere stowaway he was 
condemning to death, no mere urchin of Queer 
Town, but its heir-apparent, the little Princess 
Marigold herself ? 

Then he remembered his promise, his solemn 
vow, never to tell a living soul who Roy really 
was. Oh! what should he do, what ought he 
to do ? 

“Here, drink this,” cried his father, and he 
poured some burning spirit down the boy’s 
throat. “ Pull yourself together. We need your 
help.” Just then Kay called the captain to lend 
him a hand with the mainsail. Directly his father’s 
back was turned, Jason slipped down the stair- 
way into the cabin. His mind was made up. He 
must retutn to the wood alone, and rescue 
Marigold. He seized hold of some ship’s biscuits 
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and a goatskin flask of wine. Then from their 
hammocks he pulled two blankets. There was no 
time for further preparations. 

The small boat was still on the water. It had 
not been hauled up yet. Tying the blankets round 
him, Jason clambered down the rope into the 
little boat beneath, and cutting the painter loose, 
pushed off into the darkness. 

With a few strokes he was well away from the 
* Seagull.”’ He knew, even if they had heard him, 
the men would stop for nothing now. Their one 
idea was to get clear away in the “ Seagull.” 

Still weak and shaken from the blow, Jason 
had little strength to pull against the stream, but 
he felt happy now, for he was going in the right 
direction. Whether he lived or died, was success- 
ful or unsuccessful, he would at least have done 
his best to save the life of the Princess Marigold. 
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“White Wolves’’ 


THERE was no sound in the woods now. 
Jason had been groping among the tree-trunks 
for over an hour, peering into the undergrowth, 
softly calling to the little Princess in her chosen 
name: “Roy! Roy! Oh, Roy, where are 
you?” but no answer had come to cheer his 
sinking heart. If the hill tribes had scoured these 
woods in search of the fruit stealers, what had 
they found ? Had they discovered the smallest 
of the marauders among the undergrowth, and 
had they borne her away in triumph ? Was she 
dead or alive ? At least the woods were silent 
and deserted now. Jason choked back a desperate 
sob. Had he given up his own life for nothing ? 
Was he destined to wander these woods alone 
till he died of starvation, or was killed by the 
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wolves ? Should he try once more to reach the 
cave-dwelling natives to find out, at whatever 
cost, what fate had overtaken the little Princess ? 
Better to be slain outright by the men, than to be 
torn in pieces by wolves. 

His head still ached desperately from the blow 
his uncle had given him, and stumbling along 
through the darkness, he seemed to himself to be 
the victim of an endless nightmare. He deter- 
mined to direct his course towards the caves 
again as far as he cou/d, but among such a tangle 
of undergrowth and twisted tree-trunks, he felt 
he might equally as well be going in the opposite 
direction. Every minute he grew mote weaty, 
more exhausted, twice he stumbled, then, finally, 
catching his feet in an exposed root, he fell flat 
upon the ground. Flinging out his arms to pro- 
tect his face, his hand clutched something soft 
and silky. This roused him again with a start. 
He moved his hand cautiously along and touched 
warm, human skin. He felt himself go icy cold with 
fear, and his head swam. Then his hand slipped 
upon the rough woollen surface of a jersey. With 
a gasp of relief he realized that it was Roy. In 
this strange manner he had come upon the little 
Princess ! He must have actually fallen over the 
same root that had tripped her up nearly two 
houts before. 
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At least she was still alive, though how much 
longer she would have remained so, on the cold, 
damp ground, was doubtful. 

The joy of the discovery acted like magic on 
Jason’s drooping spirits. He sat up and pulled 
the limp figure of the little girl across his knee. 
Fortunately he had the flask of wine in his pocket. 
He pulled out the cork and forced some of its 
contents down her throat. To his infinite joy, he 
felt a slight shudder pass over her body. Then a 
sigh. Then gazing into her white face he could 
just see her lids quivering. He raised her head 
a little, and chafed her cold hands. “ Roy,” he 
said, “‘ Roy, it’s I, it’s Jason. Oh, do wake up, 
Roy!” The brown eyes opened for a second, 
but there was no merry light in them now, only 
a look of suffering. 

~ Ate you in pain?” asked Jason tenderly ; 
“have you hurt yourself >? ” 

“My foot,” gasped the little girl in a tiny, shaky 
voice, “ my foot hurts so.” 

~ Here, drink some more of this,” said Jason, 
“you must be numb with cold.” After another 
drink of wine, she said : “‘ Where are we, Jason ? 
Did you get the sacks again ? ” 

“ Don’t bother about the old sacks,” replied 
Jason, “ we must get back to the boat. Could 
you walk if you hung on to me, do you think ? ” 
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“T’ll try,” replied the little girl pluckily. But 
it was no use! The minute she tried to stand up 
her foot twisted sideways, and she sank down 
again with a cry of pain. 

“Then I must catry you,” said Jason, “ that’s 
ALS 

With her on his back, her arms round his neck, 
he struggled along bravely for a few hundred 
yards in what he believed was the right direction 
for the river and the boat. In his tired state it was 
no easy thing to walk with such a burden, and 
he soon realized the hopelessness of the task. 
He had lost his bearings completely, and might 
just as easily be walking away from the river, as 
towards it. 

“T’ve lost my way, Roy,” he said, “I think 
we had better sit down here in this little clearing, 
and wait till daylight, or till the moon fises.” 
Very gently he laid the little girl down on the 
mossy ground, then sitting down beside her, he 
laid her head and shouldets on his knee. “ Are 
you hungry ? ” he asked ; “‘ I have some biscuits 
in my pocket.”’ She would eat nothing, but he 
munched a hard ship’s biscuit and felt the better 
for it. 

“Directly there is the faintest light we will go 
on,” he said, “ but I feel so terribly tired and 
sleepy . . . ” his voice trailed off as he spoke. 
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Both children were nearly asleep when they were 
suddenly and startlingly aroused by a terrible 
sound. The mournful howling of wolves ! 

“What’sthat ?”’ asked Roy, sitting up suddenly. 

“It’s wolves,” replied Jason, “ we must go on 
now, we must get to the boat somehow, and 
pull out into mid-stream.” They jumped up, but 
with a cry of pain the little girl sank back on the 
ground. 

mltseno rood, jason,” she cried, “I can’t 
walk. You go. Run, run quickly, Jason ! ” 

“ As though I cou/d leave you,” cried the boy, 
‘and I could never run with you on my back. 
No ! our only hope is in a fire. We must try and 
light a fire quickly.”’ Wildly, feverishly, he groped 
round in the darkness gathering sticks. They 
wete not very dry, but he did at last manage to 
kindle them, but the baying of the wolves drew 
nearer and nearer, and Jason knew that the feeble 
flicker of such a newly-lit fe would never suffice 
to keep the beasts off. 

“We must climb the tree, that’s all,’ he said. 
First, with great difficulty, he got “ Roy ” on to 
his back, from where she managed to drag her- 
self into the lowest branch. Although she set her 
teeth grimly, the tears were running down her 
face with the pain before she had accomplished 
even that much. 
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“The wolves could reach you there, if they 
jumped,” said Jason; “I must try and get you 
a bit higher up.” It was only by the strength born 
of fear and desperation that they at last succeeded 
in reaching a higher branch. There they clung 
desperately together, while the dismal howling 
of the wolves drew nearer and nearer. 

Then the waning moon tose above the dis- 
torted, leafless trees, casting a pale, cold light on 
the narrow twisting track, and down this track, 
too narfrow to be called a path, came silent and 
soft-footed the first of the white wolves. Round 
the boles of the tree-trunks followed the rest of 
the pack, white wolf after white wolf, in single 
file, no longer howling, but sniffing the air 
silently, some with curled lips showing their 
fangs. A ghostly procession, they passed within 
a few feet of the tree up which the children had 
climbed. Scenting the breeze they knew that 
human beings were near by. Then one, rather 
larger than the rest, stood still, with head up- 
lifted, and howled terribly, piercingly. Had he 
caught sight of them clinging together among 
the twisted branches ? Could he reach them if 
he sprang at them from below ? These ques- 
tions crowded into Jason’s mind. The fire they 
had kindled had burned very low, and was now 
only a smouldering pile of wood ash. This 
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would never be enough to frighten the beasts 
away. 

The howl of the large wolf was evidently a 
signal, for the others stopped dead on their 
course, and began silently but slowly to close in 
upon the two watching children. 

“JT think they could leap up here and reach us,” 
whispered Jason, “ could you possibly climb any 
higher, Roy ? ” 

“No,” whispered the other back again, “ the 
higher branch would never bear us, and my foot 
is hurting very badly. I do not think I cou/d bear 
my weight on it again, but I have another plan 
here, Jason.” 

“What plan ? ” 

“ Something here,” said Roy, and from his 
trouser pocket he pulled out a little paper packet. 

“Some of your uncle’s wonderful white pow- 
der,” whispered back the little girl, “I stole 
some from his tin, for fun. If it can send natives 
to sleep, why not wolves ? I shall try it, Jason. 
ll throw it on to the embers of our fire if the 
wolves close in upon us.” 

“But the fumes might kill us, too,” said 
Jason. 

“ Better to die that way, than to be eaten alive,” 
replied the little girl calmly. “ See,” she went on 
in a whisper, clutching Jason by his sleeve, “ they 
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ate drawing nearer and nearer.” It was only too 
true. The white, stealthy forms were creeping 
out from the tangle of shrubby undergrowth. 
Theit eyes shone red in the moonlight. 

“ It’s our only chance,’ whispered Marigold, 
and she emptied the little paper packet down on 
to the smouldering ashes of their fire. It was only 
just in time, for one of the wolves, crouching on 
its haunches, was just about to make a spring at 
them. 

Fortunately for the children, what little wind 
there was, was blowing away from them, towards 
the wolves, so that the thick, white fumes that 
immediately atose from the fire, drifted awa 
from their tree. They heard one howl of baffled 
fury, and then there was complete silence. The 
white smoke from the powder was so thick that 
for a few minutes they could see nothing below 
their own level. Again Jason smelt that sickly 
sweet odour. 

“Hold your mouth and nose,” he called to 
Roy, and buried his face in his handkerchief, 
clutching hold of the little girl’s arm for fear she 
might fall fainting off the branch. He felt his own 
head swimming and a buzzing noise sounded 
in his ears, but in a few seconds all this cleared. 
The clouds of sweet smelling smoke blew away 
into the undergrowth, and they could see lying 
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there beneath them in the pale moonlight, the 
bodies of the white wolves, stretched out stiff 
and motionless—three—ftve—seven of them they 
counted, all perfectly still. Were they dead or 
only asleep ? Who could tell ? 

“Let us get down quickly,” urged Marigold, 
“in case they should be only sleeping. I think I 
could hobble along now for a bit with your help, 
Jason.” 

Jason doubted it, but even if it meant carrying 
the little girl again, he felt it would be better for 
them to get away from there, if possible. 

Perhaps, now the moon was up, they might be 
able to reach the river and find the boat again. 

With Jason’s arm round the little girl to sup- 
port her, the two children crept past the bodies 
of the prostrate white wolves. They dared not 
linger to see if they were really dead, or only 
drugged by the fumes. 

The moonlight, though faint, made walking 
easiet for them, as at least they could now see 
enough to avoid becoming entangled in the 
undergrowth, or to be sent sprawling by ex- 
posed roots. 

“I believe I hear the lapping of water,” ex- 
claimed Jason, but just at that moment he felt 
the little girl’s body slipping from his grasp ; 
the poor little Princess had fainted again. Jason 
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could now see that she was deathly white. Sup- 
posing she did not “come round ” this time ? 
He knew he could not carry her absolutely inert 
body many yards further. He struggled on a few 
paces, then to his joy he caught sight of a strip 
of water between the trees, glinting in the moon- 
light. The river at last ! And not only the river, 
but the boat ! They had had the wonderful luck 
to strike the river just at the spot where their 
boat was moored. 

With a deep sigh of unutterable thankfulness, 
Jason laid his burden down at the bottom of the 
boat and pushed off from the bank, away from 
that terrible wood full of fear and disaster. 

Directly they were in mid-stream, the current 
bore them in the right direction. Regardless of 
any dangers ahead, Jason left the boat to its own 
devices, and gave his whole mind to Marigold. 
He wrapped her round in the two blankets he 
had brought from the “ Seagull,” poured some 
more wine down her throat, and dipping his 
handkerchief into the river, bound it round her 
sprained foot. At last his efforts were rewarded, 
and she once more opened her eyes and even 
smiled faintly, when she realized they were 
safe in the boat and away from the wood of 
terrors. 

In a few minutes she was able to drink a little 
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mote wine, and even to eat a hard biscuit, though 
her foot was still very painful. 

Then both the children became so over- 
poweted with weariness that, wrapped in the 
blankets, regardless of what might befall them on 
the river, they fell fast asleep. Rocked by the 
stream, as in a cradle, Jason, the boat boy, and 
Marigold, the little Princess, lay there side by 
side, while the mists hung low over the water, 
while the sun rose and the day broke over the 
desolate land of Malarté. Till, finally, the sun, 
growing more powerful, dispelled the lingering 
mists and cast a warm, comforting glow upon 
the sleeping children, still drifting rudderless and 
unregarded down the silent stream. 
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IT was high noon before the children at last 
awoke, and to Jason at least it was a somewhat 
tude awakening. He realized all too clearly the 
hopelessness of their position. Unless by some 
matvellous chance, the “Seagull” had been 
delayed on her course and they could overtake 
her, they must die of starvation. 

All they had with them, in the way of food, 
were four large, dry, hard ship’s biscuits, and just 
a little wine at the bottom of the goatskin flask. 

Even if he could remember the way they had 
come well enough to retrace their exact course, 
Jason knew that it would take them well over a 
month to get back to Queer Town, and probably 
at least a fortnight to reach any friendly human 
beings. The Mining dwarfs lived, perhaps, half- 
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way between Queer Town and the Malarte 
country. It would take them even with hard 
rowing, six or seven days to reach the warmer 
climate where they could gather bananas and 
other wild fruit, and for those seven days all they 
had to live upon were four dry biscuits which, 
the boy felt, at that moment, he alone could 
easily have devoured ? 

No, their outlook was certainly not a hopeful 
one, and yet, even when all this had been ex- 
plained to the little girl, her courage did not 
falter. 

“ At any rate, you saved my life in the woods, 
Jason,”’ she said, “‘ and whatever happens next I 
shall never, never forget what you have done 
for me. You risked your own life to come back 
and find me, and if we ever reach the * Seagull ’ 
alive, I shall tell your father and uncle that it is 
they who ate the cowards, and not you. And I 
shall tell my father the truth, too, if I ever see 
him again.” 

“Oh! but you mustn’t tell the King things 
against my father,” said Jason, “ he would be 
imprisoned and perhaps even killed. I know he 
didn’t mean to be unkind.” 

“Well, if I spare your father,” declared the 
little girl, grandly, “ your Uncle Kay shall be 
well punished for he is a horrid and cruel man.” 
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She did not realize how absurdly these airs, as 
of a ruling sovereign, sat upon Roy, the dirty, 
dishevelled little boat boy ! 

Jason thought it would be time enough to 
think of punishments and rewards if they ever 
came alive through these adventures. 

“If there ate no bananas here for us to eat,” 
went on Marigold, “ perhaps we could find some 
other kind of fruit or nuts upon the banks. At 
any rate, my foot doesn’t hurt 4a/fso much this 
morning. Let us eat a biscuit each, Jason, and 
then both of us row hard. Perhaps the ‘ Sea- 
gull’ will get stuck in that narrow passage again, 
and we might overtake her there.” 

Her cheeriness and pluck put new life into 
Jason, and the food which she insisted upon their 
both having, did wonders for them. It is difficult 
to be really hungry and hopeful at the same time. 
Fortunately for them they wete now going with 
the stream, which here ran strongly, so that even 
while they had been sleeping, they had been 
travelling in the right direction. The heavy sculls 
wete really too big and clumsy for Marigold to 
manage, so they found they got on better when 
they each took a single oar. 

They rowed pretty steadily for a couple of 
hours, with only short rests in between. Then 
Jason noticed that his companion’s strokes were 
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getting weaker and weaker till finally he found 
he was neatly pulling the boat round by his 
stronger rowing. 

“ You're tired, Roy,” he said. The name had 
become so familiar to him that even now they 
were quite alone, it came more readily to his 
lips. “ You steer and I will scull.” The little girl 
reluctantly relinquished the oar. 

“Tm afraid I can’t tow any more now, Jason,” 
she admitted. “ My back aches so and my head 
feels all jumpy inside.” Jason looked at her 
anxiously, but seeing that she had rather a high 
colour, he never thought she could be ill. 

But ten minutes later, when he called out to 
her about the steering, he saw to his surprise 
that she had fallen fast asleep and slipped side- 
ways in her seat. 

Rolling up one of the blankets for a pillow, he 
laid the other one over her and left her to finish 
her sleep out at the bottom of the boat, while he 
towed steadily onwards. He thought with long- 
ing of the last two remaining biscuits, but these 
must be kept for the evening meal. When Mari- 
gold awoke she would probably be ravenously 
hungry. 

But when the little girl at last opened her eyes, 
it was to demand in hoarse tones for water, and 
watet only. She would eat nothing, and there 
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was only the river water to give her. Even Jason 
could see now that the colour in her cheeks was 
unnaturally high. She must be very feverish, and 
ought to be in a comfortable bed instead of 
lying on hard planks at the bottom of an open 
boat. Although her head and hands were so hot, 
she was shivering as though with cold. The boy 
wrapped both of the blankets closely round her. 
The evening was closing in again, and a faint 
mist was tising from the water. 

“ PI row as long as I can see,” thought Jason, 
‘and then I will tie the boat up to the bank. If 
we drift, as we did last night, we might go 
wrong, for I believe the river divides not far 
from here, and there were several tributaries we 
passed, too, I remember. We might find our- 
selves absolutely lost by morning.” 

So he did this, and then after eating one bis- 
cuit, fell fast asleep from sheer exhaustion, in 
spite of the cold, for he had no blanket now. 

Twice he was awakened in the night by Mari- 
gold calling out wildly in her sleep. When daylight 
again broke he felt terribly anxious about her. She 
looked at him with bright, but unseeing eyes, 
and kept muttering things about “ wolves” and 
“natives” and “ stolen fruits.” Evidently she 
was delirious, and now refused even water. 

Before he started off again, Jason searched the 
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woods for fruit or nuts of any kind, but could 
find nothing edible round there, and he dared 
not wander too far from the boat and leave the 
little girl all alone. 

Starvingly hungry as he was, he left the last 
biscuit untouched in case Marigold should feel 
well enough to eat it, but it was hard work 
rowing on an empty stomach. 

Just as he realized that he was coming to the 
end of his strength, a fresh difficulty arose ; the 
wide river divided into two narrower ones, and 
for the life of him he could not decide which 
was the right one to take. He tried hard to re- 
member the voyage up, and this particular part 
of the journey. Had they entered the wider river 
from the left or from the right, that was the 
question ? But try as he might to concentrate 
his mind upon the problem, he could not re- 
member which it had been. Perhaps they had 
even passed this spot at night, for when there 
was a good sailing breeze the captain had re- 
fused to cast anchor at night time. 

Weak from want of food, and terribly anxious 
about the little girl who now lay white and ex- 
hausted in her blankets, Jason felt the tears 
ttickling down his cheeks. He brushed them 
angrily aside. If he gave in now, what would 
become of them both ! 
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But while he had been resting on his oars, 
trying to decide the problem of the divided 
ways, the strongly flowing stream had taken 
matters into its own hands, and he found that 
they had drifted a little way down the right-hand 
tiver. Fate had decided his course, and he would 
abide by it. 

He rowed on for another hour, but his strokes 
gtew weaker and weaker, and had not the cur- 
rent been with them they would scarcely have 
made any headway at all. His head was now 
swimming with weakness and he seemed to be 
towing in a kind of dream world, so that when, 
at a bend of the river he saw in the distance the 
outline of a mast-head, he could not believe it to 
be real. He rubbed his eyes hard and looked 
again. There could be no mistake about it this 
time. It was undoubtedly the mast-head and 
tigging of a large sailing ship, a few strokes 
more and it disclosed itself as the “ Seagull.” 
The stream narrowing gradually had now become 
no wider than a canal, and the very thing had 
happened that Marigold had suggested as a 
possibility the day before. The “ Seagull ” had 
got stuck in the narrow passage. She was 
wedged broadside on, right across stream, her 
nose buried in the slimy mud, her deck at a 
somewhat perilous slant. 
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Jason, leaning over the unconscious little girl, 
whispered into her ear. “ Roy—I must break my 
promise to you now, to save your life. Will you 
forgive me, Roy ? I must tell them you are really 
Marigold, so that they will tend you with every 
cate. “ Roy’ might die, and little be thought of 
it, but the Princess Marigold must live to reign 
over Queer Country.” 

Although he got no response, Jason felt he 
had eased his conscience. He rowed on a few 
more strokes, and as he drew neater to the ship, 
could make out the form of his father on the 
bank trying to do something to the ship with 
ropes and a long pole. He tried to call out to 
him, but the sounds died in his throat and he 
was neatly under the lee of the ship before at 
last he found his voice. 

Sebatner | father ! * he called: 

The big sailor scrambled on to the ship and 
walked with difficulty up the sloping deck. 
Leaning over the rail he stared down, in stupified 
amazement, at the two children in the small boat 
beneath him. 

‘“ Jason,” he stammered, and there was a sort 
of fear as well as surprise in his voice, “‘ you are 
alive—you have come then.” 

The boy tried to answer, but his voice was 
choked with sobs. Now that the danger was 
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over, his strained nerves were giving way. The 
man threw down a rope and pulled the little 
boat into the bank. Then coming off the ship, 
he helped Jason to land. 

“You must carry her, father,” he gasped out, 
struggling with this unaccountable longing to 
cry, “ she is very ill, dying, I’m afraid.” 

“She ? Who ?” asked his father in bewildered 
tones. ““ Why, Roy,” he said, pointing to the 
inert figure lying tolled up in the blankets. 
“ He’s a girl, really, father—he’s Marigold—he’s 
a Princess.” 

His father stared at him, more utterly be- 
wildered than ever. Jason was too weak and 
dazed himself to notice his father’s changed 
appearance. His face was pale and shrunken, 
and he had lost all his bluff, arrogant, self-con- 
fident airs. Thinking his son was perhaps deliri- 
ous, he asked no further questions then, but 
picking up the unconscious little girl in his 
arms, catried her on board. Then he came back 
to help Jason, who could scarcely stand himself. 
But a good drink of wine and a little food soon 
restored the boy to a fairly normal condition, 
and he was able to tell his father all their adven- 
tures, and the amazing story of the runaway 
Princess. In perfect silence his father listened to 
all this long story, which patience alone showed 
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how changed he was. Then in broken tones, he - 
said : 

“ Jason, can you ever forgive me for leaving 
you in the Malarte land ? I thought always in 
the past, that you were a poor, weak, cowardly 
sort of boy, but now I know how wrong I was. 
I did try and come back for you afterwards, but it 
was too late then. Can you forgive me, Jason?” 

“Indeed, indeed I do,” exclaimed Jason, and 
now he began to realize how different his father 
looked. 

“Have you been ill, father ?”’ he asked, “‘and 
where is Uncle Kay ? ” 

“ He is dead, Jason,” replied his father sadly. 
*“ He’s drowned. This has been an ill-fated 
voyage. I will tell you all about it afterwards, 
but now let us attend to that plucky little girl. 
You risked your life for hers. We must not let 
her die now.” By slow degtees they got her to 
swallow a little brandy, diluted with tinned milk, 
but she knew neither of them. 

“If we could only get the ‘ Seagull’ to float 
again,” said the captain, ““ we should soon be in 
a watmer climate, and could then gather fresh 
fruit for the little Princess. It was from trying to 
sail the ship alone that I got her into this plight. 
I was trying to bring her round and return to 
Malarté land in search of you.” 
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“But how and when did Uncle Kay die? ” 
asked Jason. 

“Well, boy, this is how it was,” replied his 
father. ““ We were well on our way with full sail 
spread, before I realized you were not on deck, 
and when I asked Kay about you he said you 
wete below in your hammock, too ill to move. 
This I believed, for I never left the deck till the 
next morning, Kay insisting upon us going on, 
full sail all the rest of that night. When I did 
realize that he had been lying to me, I was very 
angry and wanted to put about then and there 
and return on our tracks. Kay refused, and we 
came to blows. I knocked him down but he drew 
his knife and stabbed me in the leg. Then, when 
I was weakened by loss of blood, he burned some 
of his confounded powder under my nose, and 
I became unconscious. It must have been many 
hours later when I ‘came to’ again, for we were 
just nearing this narrow strait. Kay was standing 
at the helm, with his back to me. I crept up be- 
hind him and caught him round the legs. My idea 
was to stun him and then bind him, for I knew 
him dangerous, but he was too quick for me, 
and twisting round seized me by the throat. 
Weak as I was, it was a hard struggle for my 
life, but I fought desperately, gradually pushing 
him backwards. Then he slipped, tried to recover 
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himself, and fell clean over the ship’s side 
into the river. Then I fainted. Your uncle must 
have sunk unconscious to the bottom, for I 
never saw him again. I knew it was his life or 
mine, for one of those black, terrible tages was 
upon him. For an hour or two I was too ill to 
attend to anything. Then I got hold of some 
wine, and bandaged the gash in my leg, applying 
some of the fruit juice to it. As soon as I had 
picked up some strength I tried to get the ship 
round, but the current was too strong for me, and 
she drifted into this mess.” And thus it was that 
the crew of the “Seagull” was reduced from two 
strong men and two “ boys,” to one enfeebled 
man, one boy, and one very sick little girl. 

That night Jason and his father only slept at 
intetvals, as they took it in turns to sit up with 
Marigold to give her some nourishment every 
hour. In the middle of the night there was a 
heavy thunderstorm with torrents of tain, and 
so by the morning the water of the canal had 
tisen nearly a foot. 

This was a great help to the sailor and his 
son in their work of getting the “ Seagull ” 
afloat again next morning, and out into the 
wider river beyond the straits. The journey back 
to Queer Town was a slow one, but each day 
the Princess grew a little better, a little stronger, 
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till at last they were able to carry her up on 
deck where she lay among blankets, basking in 
the sunshine, and watched the man and boy at 
their work. The warmer climate they had now 
reached, and the fresh fruit it gave them, were a 
great help to her recovery. 

But weak as she was, the little Princess still 
held her imperious sway not only over young 
Jason, but also over his father. She would allow 
no ‘‘ nonsense ” as she called it, which meant no 
undue respect towards royalty. 

“ Roy’ I have been to you, and ‘Roy’ I 
mean to stay to the end of the voyage,” she said, 
and would never allow them to call her “ Your 
Highness ” or even plain “ Miss Marigold.” 

Jason told her one day all that had happened 
on the “ Seagull” in their absence. 

“T can’t pretend I am sorry about Kay,” she 
said ; “‘ he was a perfect brute. As to your father, 
I have decided to forgive him completely, for 
your sake Jason, although he did leave me in 
the forest to die. But one thing I am determined 
about,” she went on, “if there ate to be no 
punishments, there shall at least be rewards. 
You, Jason, shall have your chance at last. No 
more reluctant voyages for you. You shall have 
the most lovely violin money can buy. My 
music master shall teach you, and you shall live 
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in the Palace and learn to become one of the 
King’s own minstrels, and play in the minstrels’ 
gallery on all State occasions. You shall have 
free access to the Palace grounds, and wander 
among the trees in the park, as you said you 
would like to do, and weave tunes in that dreamy 
old head of yours to your heart’s content.” 

And so it actually came about. The little 
Princess Marigold never tried to run away again 
because they were so glad to get her back that 
they did not dare to treat her as a baby any more. 

She had a hotse to ride now, of her very own, 
and a dear little boat to sail on the river. She 
learnt to fence, and to swim, as well as to dance 
and to sew, for as she truly remarked herself : 

“I am teally just as much ‘Roy’ as I am 
Marigold.” 
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